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THE HOME! 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Director, New York School cf Philanthropy 


What kind of homes we shall have—whether normal or abnormal 

depends largely upon our standard of life. 

When this standard becomes consciously idealized, when it has 
become ingrained in the habits and instincts of the people, when it 
extends to activities as well as to pleasures, when it operates to fix 
the age of marriage, the hours of the working day, the issues of war 
and peace, of life and death, of the here and the hereafter, we may 
justly call it by the phrase THE STANDARD OF LIFE. 

The first material requisite to a normal standard of living is an 
adequate and regular income, earned preferably by the male head of 
the family--without assistance from his wife ordinarily, never with 
the aid of children who should be in school—earned without exhaust- 
ing the worker’s strength prematurely or exposing him to unnecessary 
dangers from accident and disease. 

The second essential is that this adequate income shall be ade- 
quately used, and for this the housewife has normally the main re- 
sponsibility. To woman by an evolutionary process has fallen the 
task of directing how the wealth brought into the house shall be 
used, whether much or little shall be made of it, what values shall 
be added to it. The woman at the head of a household is as truly 
an entrepreneur (if we may drop into the terminology of economics) 

1 One of a series of lectures on The Normal Life of Man, given in Baltimore during 
February and March, 1915. The lecture on The Home is here given in part. The series 
in book form may be obtained from The Survey Associates, 105 FE. 22d St., New York 
City, about May 1. Price $1. 
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as her husband at the head of a factory; she is as truly a producer 
of wealth when she broils a chop or washes the dishes, thereby in- 
creasing the utility of those commodities, as is her son when he helps 
build a bridge or repairs a drain-pipe or blacks someone’s boots. Of 
still greater importance is the contribution she can make by deter- 
mining a wiser consumption of wealth, not only by choosing more 
intelligently each separate article of food and clothing and furniture, 
but also by bringing about such a relation among all the different 
material elements of the home that the result is a harmonious unit 
instead of a haphazard assemblage of necessities of life. The person 
who arranges and groups commodities in such a way that their com- 
bined utility is greater than the sum of their separate utilities per- 
forms an economic service which is of equal importance at least with 
that performed by the one whom we call technically a producer. 

Improvements in consumption which bring about greater harmony 
of combinations and consequently actually create a sort of excess 
value, hold the greatest immediate possibilities for advancing the 
general prosperity. In other words, and to be concrete, household 
management—or, to be still more concrete, every-day housekeeping 
for an every-day family—deserves and will repay, even from the 
point of view of the national welfare, the application of the best 
brains and the best educated brains of the land. 

Under normal conditions, however, the wisest housewife, with an 
adequate income, is apt to be thwarted in her attempts to provide 
intelligently for her household unless society does some intelligent 
planning on its own account. 

Even in the daily marketing there is scope for social codperation, 
now that our market gardens extend from Key West to Halifax, and 
our poultry yards reach beyond the Mississippi. The cheapening of 
sugar, the development of cold storage transportation, and the in- 
vention of the art of canning fruit and vegetables have transformed 
our diet, but safely so only if the government inspects the canned 
goods, debars authoritatively poisonous preservatives, and makes the 
labels tell the truth. 

Take the fundamental matter of choosing a home, that is, the 
physical dwelling-place of the family. For the great majority of 
families, choice is restricted to houses that have already been built 
by someone else. Where they have been built and what kind oi 
houses they are has been determined not with reference to the needs 
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of the people, for homes as such, but by the real estate system, the 
tax system, the transportation system, and other things resting upon 
laws and the administration of laws, all of which have ordinarily had 
in view business interests, civic interests, perhaps, in a narrow and 
short-sighted sense, but not the welfare of the average family. 

In a sound program of social construction the streets and parks 
and car-lines will all be looked upon as elements in the problem of 
domestic housekeeping. ‘Transportation facilities will be developed, 
actively and consciously, into an adequate system, making it pos- 
sible to get quickly and comfortably from home to work and back 
home again, and opening a variety of different residence districts to 
persons employed in the same establishment. Factories will be lo- 
cated in accordance with a consistent plan, based upon consideration 
of social welfare and worked out with scientific wisdom and prophetic 
insight. The city will be divided on what is called the zone system— 
not necessarily into concentric zones, but into districts suitable for 
its geographical contour and social needs, for the purpose of securing 
diversity in the character of buildings in the different zones, discour- 
aging speculation in land, and preventing the duplication in outlying 
portions of bad conditions already established in the center. Direct 
legislation will ensure, furthermore, that all buildings intended for 
homes—at any rate, all congregate dwellings—shall have certain 
minimum requirements which have come to be regarded as essential. 

In many places now the laws ensure that all tenements which are 
built shall be model tenements, that is, shall be as good in the essen- 
tial features of light, ventilation, sanitary conveniences, security from 
fire and other similar dangers, as the dwellings erected but a few years 
ago, partly from philanthropic motives, and called ‘model’ tene- 
ments or dwellings. On no other subject perhaps have we gone so 
far in putting into the form of laws or ordinances our social standard 
as we have in some cities on the subject of housing; and this is well, 
for the character of our domestic life is enormously influenced by the 
character of the houses in which we live. Think, for example, of the 
tremendous social and economic effects of such minor features as a 
garden, an attic, a cellar (with a cellar-door for a slide) and pantries, 
fences and a gate to swing on and a post to sit on, and roofs and 
verandas, to say nothing of more serious matters, like the size and 
number and arrangement of rooms, ventilation and water-supply and 
fire-escapes. 
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Before our discussion runs, as it inevitably must, into the destruc- 
tive influences menacing normal home life, it is expedient to empha- 
size once more the positive resources for creating an affirmative home- 
life, that we may not draw the mistaken inference from these 
discussions, that painstaking defensive measures against the dan- 
gers represent the best social tactics. 

There is no sociological recipe for family affection: for that con- 
tinuing and ever strengthening love of man for wife and of woman for 
husband, without which there is no family in the true sense; for that, 
if need be sacrificing, but in any event always uncalculating love of 
parent for offspring, and that reciprocal attachment of child for par- 
ent which, beginning in physical dependence, may ripen into a con 
scious loyalty matching mother love itself; for all those, as we rightly 
say, “‘natural’’ ties of brother and sister, and other relations, extend- 
ing into collateral lines indefinitely according to circumstances. 

Common religious interests are among the strongest influences to 
support, develop, and maintain these natural domestic relations. 
The family altar is not so often outwardly visible in the modern 
home—partly perhaps because rents are high—but unless there is set 
up in the hearts of children a reverence for things really held sacred 
by the parents, one of the most ancient and the most essential of in- 
tangible family bonds is broken. 

Economic equality within the family, amounting to the communis 
tic formula, from each according to his powers, to each according to 
his needs, is another foundation stone of family solidarity. We ac 
cept that principle within the family as axiomatic. All the income 
is of course for the benefit, the wisely and justly apportioned benefit, 
of the whole family. If differences in education are made among the 
children, it is because of some real or assumed differences in their 
aptitudes, or because of changed conditions. Girls and boys share 
equally, eldest sons have no rights of primogeniture, youngest sons 
no exclusive claim to affection. The welfare of each, broad-based in 
the welfare of all, is our ideal, and even the persistent attempt at a 
practical realization of that ideal becomes a bond of union among 
the members of the family. No doubt that ideal fails in practice 
often from miscalculation. 

Such failure will be less frequent when the practice of budgetary 
standards becomes common, in lieu of the haphazard spending of what 
ever is in sight without regard to future or even present competing 
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needs. As incomes increase, families have it in their power to pass 
over from forced standards to deliberately planned budgetary stand- 
ards. On the lower plane they pay for rent, food, and clothing more 
or less what they must. There is no margin for long range planning, 
for saving and investment, as in building and loan societies, or life 
insurance (except for burial expenses). On a higher plane of income 
many families continue just the same method of expenditure, not 
having adjusted their psychology to their earning power. Any Ameri- 
can skilled workman or office man can ordinarily plan his budget on 
a monthly or annual basis, or his wife can do it for him if she has 
the chance, as of course she should, and such careful planning of ex- 
penditure, such matching up of expenditure to income, taking account 
of common family needs, and also of the changing individual needs 
of its individual members, will become a bond of union and strength 
in the family household. 

Common interest in the physical and mental development of child- 
ren, from the day of birth, through infancy, kindergarten, school, 
apprenticeship, college, professional school, wherever the destiny of 
the individual guided by parental care and encouragement and all 
other complex influences may lead him, what subject is so engrossing 
in the family circle, what elastic and invisible bond more secure to 
hold together forever those who have shared the anxieties, the tri- 
umphs of such an interest as that of the education of the growing 
members of a family? 

Common interests of any kind—such household pets as a horse or 
a Ford, a dog, a kitten, an aquarium of gold fish, a canary, a Victrola 

family parties at the theatre or elsewhere outside the home, or 
within its circle, and all the multitude of miscellaneous socializing ex- 
periences—each makes its special contribution towards that unique 
and indissoluble whole, the home life of the family. 

Let us think now of the pathological aspects of adult life in the 
home. 

Among the vicious habits which impair or destroy normal family 
life, none other compares in devastation with the appetite for strong 
drink. 

Alcoholism is no doubt sometimes an inherited taint, the outcrop- 
ping of a degenerate germ plasm, certain to take some form of mental 
or nervous instability—if not inebriety, then some other less or more 
harmful. Sometimes it is no doubt a disease, even if not inherited, 
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akin to insanity. Sometimes no doubt it is a mere weakness of the 
will, an indulgence in pleasure, like overeating, or extravagance of 
any other harmful kind. 

Primarily, however, when considered in its effect on individual and 
family welfare, alcoholism is to be looked upon as a habit, easily 
formed under favoring conditions, easily prevented at the outset 
under favoring conditions, beginning in youth or early manhood, in- 
creasing by easy stages, undermining gradually economic efficiency, 
the sense of family responsibility, personal and social standards, cre 
ating fleeting delusions of power and resourcefulness for which there 
is no substantial basis, and leading on, just as temperance reformers 
have always said, straight to destruction, physical, economic, social, 
and moral. 

Bad associations and good advertising lead, I suppose, most often 
to the drink habit. The light and warmth of the saloon, its convivial 
sociability, its wide-open hospitality, its omnipresence where it is pres- 
ent at all, its business-like efficiency for its own ends, its brilliant 
advertising signs, its substantial backing by distilleries and breweries, 
by journalism and politics, and the feebleness of competitors in the 
kind of social service which it renders, are surely enough to account 
for the steady supply of victims of the early stages of this pernicious 
habit. 

Another factor in the destruction of family life is disease. The 
high death-rate of early infancy from congenital causes and intestinal! 
infections is followed by a relatively low death-rate in the years from 
five to twenty, though health has remained a prime object of solici- 
tude at every period of life. 

Most tragic of all diseases of adult life are those which cause the 
alienation of the mind. 

Of early mature life the great scourge is of course tuberculosis. 
The principles of the world-wide campaign against this leading cause 
of death are far too familiar to need recapitulation. It is in all ways 
a health campaign. Its gospel of pure air and sunlight, plain and 
substantial food, cleanliness, abstinence from the use of stimulants, 
early diagnosis and rest from injurious occupation has certainly been 
one of the chief elements in the general sanitary progress of the past 
two decades. The enthusiasm which the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
has aroused is no doubt largely due to this fact, that nearly all its 
features of which the lay public takes account are equally features 
of any health campaign. 
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Typhoid, pneumonia, malaria, rheumatism, colds, and headaches 
all interfere with normal life in the home, as of course also with in- 
comes and efficiency at work. Elementary policies of social con- 
struction demand consideration of each, to examine how they may 
best be controlled, how their economic and social effects may be 
reduced to a minimum and most judiciously distributed. They are 
not private, personal matters but social phenomena. No man has a 
right to have a headache even, if society can prevent it, much less 
typhoid, pneumonia, a cold, or any other communicable disease. 
The rights of others are involved in so many ways that the most 
unsocialized egoist must recognize that his diseases are affected by a 
public interest. The time has apparently come to concentrate on 
personal hygiene some of that same kind of attention that we have 
given to sanitation. There is not need to diminish the one in order 
to increase the other. Probably the next great step ahead in the 
protection of public health is the working out of some plan by which 
every person shall be periodically examined. The Life Extension 
Institute presents one plan to carry this idea into effect. Health 
Departments may come to offer such examinations free to those un- 
able to pay for them. 

Sickness insurance seems a more pressing problem in this country 
than old age insurance or unemployment insurance, more necessary 
than mothers’ pensions or any other form of public relief. It should 
cover, as it does in European countries, maternity insurance and life 
insurance on an ampler scale than our present industrial insurance 
companies provide. The expense should be divided between the in- 
sured and his employer, who will have the same opportunity to pass 
his part on to consumers in the form of slightly higher prices than 
he has in the case of compensation for accidents. If necessary, the 
state can assume a part of the cost, as the prevention of sickness and 
the distribution of its burdens is properly a public function. 

Sickness insurance does not of necessity mean sickness prevention, 
but it is easy to unite the two harmonious and closely related policies 
into a consistent policy of sickness insurance and prevention. A 
Federal Health Department, vigorous state Health Departments, 
even more energetic and well supported local municipal and rural 
health boards—all engaged in a well-knit campaign of prevention 
and education—will be outward and visible signs of that public health 
ideal of which sickness insurance is another normal expression. 
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Disruption of the family by divorce or desertion, intemperance and 
crime, insanity and disease, widowhood, overcrowding in tenements 
and alleys, unemployment and irregular employment, uncompen- 
sated accidents, sweating and exhaustion from overwork, disaster, in 
a word, from exploiting industry on the one hand and from broken 
homes on the other are the tragedies of maturity, as neglect is the 
tragedy of infancy, the lack of nurture of childhood and the perver- 
sion of character of adolescence. The aim of normal life is to antici- 
pate and prevent these tragedies, the aim of social work is to mobilize 
the forces of society for honest, straightforward, persistent, compre 
hensive attack upon them as pathological abnormalities which any 
self-respecting society will never deliberately tolerate. 

The home which occupies the center of our attention just now, has 
wonderfully changed in its outward physical aspects in recent years. 
Hospitals, kindergartens, restaurants, and factories, have taken over 
on a large scale functions once performed in the home. Society has 
organized somewhat on horizontal levels, taking children as well as 
adults out of the home for some activities, some enjoyments, some 
mere conveniences for which our fathers had no parallels. I hear of 
a defensive parents’ league, a sort of trade union to withstand what 
are felt to be the unreasonable demands of school and society on the 
time of young children. 

How are these changes as a whole affecting the home? Are they 
making it perhaps superfluous? Are they destoying its unique char- 
acter, transforming it into at worst merely a mechanism for perpetu- 
ating the race, and at best a high class boarding house or a sort of 
club in which a few congenial, but by age rather ill assorted, people 
preserve the vestiges of an obsolete institution? 

A closer analysis will lessen such apprehensions. What is it after 
all mainly that the home has lost by the revolutionary changes so 
much in our minds? Mainly disease and noise and dirt and drudgery. 
The factory and the office are better places in every way for active 
work than the home ever was. A well managed hospital is often if 
not always a better place to be sick in than a family sleeping room if 
the illness is serious, requiring medical attention and nursing. The 
theatre and the ‘‘movie” are after all more entertaining than back 
gammon and puzzle pictures. The rivals of the home are rivals in 
very limited spheres. Its unique sphere remains untouched, the more 
distinctly its own because of the specialization of functions. Home 
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is not a boarding house but a complex of relations, physical and 
spiritual, which were never more beautiful, more enduring, or more 
ennobling than in the modern family. Romance has not departed 
from it, though a clearer recognition of ethical obligations has come 
into it. Religion still creates its atmosphere, though it is a milder, 
freer, healthier religion than the austere faith of ancient Rome or 
that of the Mosaic law, both of which have made such a lasting im- 
press upon the family. 

We may look to the transforming, emancipating influences of the 
future without apprehension. The family will survive, and the home 
will survive as its habitat, the more wholesome and the more efficient 
for all the new resources of civilization, for the normal and not the 
abnormal is the fit to survive. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES WITH RESPECT TO COURSES ON 
THE HISTORY OF THE FAMILY 


WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


issistant Professor of the History of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Some time ago the writer became interested in discovering how 
many of the American institutions for the higher education of young 
men and women were offering courses specifically designed to enlighten 
their students concerning the history and functions of the family 
and the forces now at work to disintegrate it. The results of a brief 
study of college catalogues proved that most of our universities and 
colleges, those exclusively for men or women, as well as those state 
universities that are co-educational, relegate this subject to general 
courses in sociology or social ethics where it plays a subordinate rdle. 
Relatively few institutions offer thorough courses in the evolution of 
domestic customs and laws as introductory to a consideration of 
modern problems centering about family life. This means, of course, 
that thousands of young men and women are being graduated from 
our colleges of liberal arts yearly with only some very general notions 
of the family as a social institution, gained from general courses in 
sociology even where these are required. Thus imperfectly equipped, 
if they are equipped at all, these young Bachelors of Arts or Science 
go forth into the world of living human experience with little insight 
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into the causes of the family friction that they see around them and 
of which they read in almost every periodical they open. One of 
the chief benefits which should be derived from a sound course on 
family history and problems is the ability to evaluate the various 
schemes of reform so confidently promulgated in our magazines by 
radicals and conservatives of every shade. Yet this valuable training 
the students of our higher schools are in many instances receiving 
indirectly or not at all. 

But it is an encouraging sign that several American universities 
have adopted courses definitely treating of domestic institutions from 
a historical and analytical point of view. Thus Brown University 
offers a strong course on ‘‘Ancient Society and its Institutions” 
which is specialized with respect to marriage, family organization 
and the development of domestic relations. This is supplemented by 
a course on “Social Problems and Conditions” in which the modern 
family receives consideration along with other social institutions. 
The University of Indiana likewise affords its students an opportun- 
ity to study “‘Domestic Institutions;’ and Kansas University offers 
a full and carefully outlined course on “The Family.” Likewise New 
York University has for several years furnished a valuable course 
on ‘‘The Family and Eugenics.”” Other institutions offering special- 
ized courses on “The Family” are Adelbert College of Western Re- 
serve University, Ohio State University, the University of Puget 
Sound (course called ‘Domestic Sociology”), Santa Clara College, 
Simmons College, Teachers College of Columbia University, Vander- 
bilt University, Washington University (St. Louis), Willamette Uni- 
versity (Oregon), the state universities of Wisconsin, Wyoming and 
Nebraska, and Yale University, which offers in its Graduate School 
an advanced course called the “‘Self Perpetuation of Society.” It is 
rather striking that amid all their rich offerings in the fields of history 
and sociology neither Harvard nor Cornell furnish courses definitely 
specialized with reference to the family institution. On the other 
hand a few of our normal schools are waking up to the need of such 
courses and they are already introduced into the State Normal 
Schools at Los Angeles, California, and Moorhead, Minnesota. 

But the most significant thing is the fact that not one of the lead- 
ing colleges for women is offering a course on the history and present 
status of the family. The young women of Smith, Barnard, Welles- 
ley, Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Elmira and Goucher Col- 
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leges receive general instruction in economics and sociology and in 
some instances may even specializeon the’ Labor Problem” or “Social- 
ism” or ‘Charities and Corrections.” But such enlightenment as 
they may get with respect to the social institution which most inti- 
mately concerns themselves comes more or less incidentally in con- 
nection with courses in sociology. Yet sooner or later each of these 
young women will probably be called upon to make up her mind on 
such questions as the causes and regulation of divorce, the part which 
women must play in the campaign against vice, the declining birth- 
rate, the tendency, in certain classes of our population, toward the 
postponement of marriage, the effect of modern industrial conditions 
upon the home—and a host of allied problems. Are we fitting our 
graduates to meet these questions with intelligence and in the open- 
minded spirit of the sincere student of social institutions? 


THE TEACHING OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


MYRTIE C. VAN DEUSEN 


State Normai School, Kirksville, Mo. 


We should think of Household Management as a survey course. 
The manager of the household needs a thorough knowledge of her 
home, a knowledge of all the activities within it, and a knowledge of 
all the relations of her home to the world at large. 

Our oldest treatise on the subject, Xenophon’s “Economics,” shows 
how similar throughout the ages has been the work of the household 
manager within her home. Can anything express it more simply 
than his own words, “‘Whatever is brought into the house, you must 
take charge of it; whatever portion of it is required for use you must 
give it out; and whatever should be laid by, you must take account 
of it and keep it safe, so that the provision stored up for a year, for 
example, may not be expended in a month.” 

But this was written long before the materials for home consump- 
tion were manufactured outside of the home. A very different phase 
is added to our study of the subject now. One of the most interest- 
ing parts of our term’s work at the Kirksville Normal, in the house- 
hold management course, lies in the reading, the discussion, and 
above all. the thought which makes a young woman realize the posi- 
tion in the world of the modern homemaker. 
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She then proceeds to study the management of the home. First, 
she becomes business manager. She has selected for her problem 
throughout the course, the study and management of a home for 
some family, preferably her own or one with whose income and con- 
ditions she is familiar. 

She decides what standard of life this family has and gives such 
social facts about it as will determine whether money is spent to the 
best advantage. Next she plans or selects an appropriate dwelling, 
decides whether they should rent or own this property and enumer- 
ates its furnishings and their cost. She divides the family income, 
deciding what should be spent for food by planning and calculating 
the exact cost of two weeks’ meals, and what should be spent for 
clothing by planning and calculating the cost of the wardrobe of each 
member of the family. She also plans and organizes the work of 
this family, deciding what household service is required and how it 
can best be secured. 

Inquiry made in any class of our Normal School students will show 
that few have allowances or keep any record of their expenditures. 
Their mothers make similar statements for themselves when house 
hold accounting is discussed at their Home Economics club. They 
seem to feel that an allowance would be an insult. They know nothing 
of many of the household expenditures, for their husbands pay all 
the bills. They seem to prefer the position of dependence in financial 
affairs and state as proof of their wise buying, the fact that their 
husbands have never questioned the wisdom of a purchase. 

The daughters of these mothers need more than a study of budgets 
and bookkeeping to convince them that the home needs business 
methods applied to it. Therefore, the students are asked to make 
arrangements for a definite allowance to cover some classes of expend- 
itures for a month, and to keep account of this money for that length 
of time. A few usually can arrange to act as business managers of 
their homes during the month. Girls who board in the city apportion 
an allowance for themselves and keep such accounts without much 
difficulty. Others do light housekeeping and, as mistresses of their 
own homes, coédperate in this plan willingly. It is with these stu- 
dents that some of our most interesting work is done. 

Frequently, the budget and the accounts cannot agree closely but 
this teaches the need of experience in apportioning incomes. As a 
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matter of fact a budget for so short a period can not represent the 
year but frequently interest is aroused to continue the work longer. 

We use classified account books for keeping these records. One 
which can be recommended for the use of those keeping personal 
accounts is the Young Women’s Christian Association account book 
which costs 15 cents and which is small enough to slip into a hand 
bag. 

During the time that accounts are kept a study of class expendi- 
tures is made. Considerable discussion is devoted to the amount 
which is necessary in order to secure efficient living. Opinions vary 
but each student makes her own decision and apportions such an 
income. ‘The same is done for a self-supporting woman. 

Throughout our course we use for study the conditions of our own 
community as far as possible. We have interesting discussions of 
the cost of building certain houses in the city and of the cost of rents. 
lhe price of building lots in the different sections is found out. Next 
operating expenses are studied. What is the cost of gas, of elec- 
tricity, of the heat furnished by the city heating plant? What are 
the available fuels and what their relative efficiency? ‘This frequently 
calls for a knowledge of reading meters and a study of heating and 
lighting fixtures. The students are then ready to decide whether it 
is best to own property or to rent it in Kirksville. 

In a similar manner they compare the cost of light housekeeping 
with the expense of board and room. ‘The profit in keeping boarders 
is also reckoned. 

In studying the cost of clothing each student makes a budget of 
her own clothes for one year. She also decides what furnishes a de- 
sirable wardrobe for student or teacher and what sum must be spent 
yearly for such wardrobes. 

The expenditures for higher life offer opportunities for discussing the 
cost of a college or normal school education and of investments and 
ways of saving. We try to find what are some of the safe investments 
and what a reasonable rate of interest for such investment. The 
care of money resources requires also a knowledge of banking and of 


business forms. 

For conclusions regarding domestic service, comparisons are made 
between the average income of the factory girl in Kirksville who re- 
ceives $5.50 a week, and the domestic employe who receives $4 with 
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board. Factory service as compared with domestic service reveals ad- 
vantages in each, and shows what is needed to improve conditions of 
household employment. 

The household manager, however, must be the buyer of household 
supplies as well as the business manager and organizer of work. 
But first, since it is impossible to separate the organization of work 
from efficient execution, she must learn to select the equipment that 
will help most in performing the work she has organized. 

What shall be the arrangement of stove, work table, cabinet, sink 
and ice box? What shall be their size and height? What materials 
should be used in their construction? How can we improve a kitchen 
improperly constructed? ‘These are some of the questions the house- 
hold manager must answer. She must then decide upon the labor 
saving devices, and tools which will help her in her work. Do they 
filla need? Are they constructed on scientific principles and of dura- 
ble materials? We study them by inviting agents to demonstrate 
them to us, by visits to the stores, by preparing exhibits of our own 
school kitchen apparatus and by posting on a bulletin board illustra- 
tions and descriptions of tools which should appeal to the household 
manager. 

For selecting food the purchasing agent needs to know what the 
federal and state food laws require, and whether any municipal regu 
lations protect food. She needs to cultivate the habit of measuring 
and weighing, of reading labels and learning trade names for good 
quality brands. One way of fostering this habit is to collect labels 
in a scrapbook or on a bulletin board, grouping together labels 
representing honest goods and those representing poor quality or 
adulteration. 

The purchasing agent should also know what causes are contribut 
ing to increase the cost of living. How practicable are codperative 
stores, codperative buying in large quantity and buying direct from 
the producer? Perhaps the plan of some local store is worthy of her 
study, such as the one which can undersell its neighboring markets 
because it makes no deliveries. 

Certainly she should know how sanitary are the methods of dealing 
with food in her city and what needs remedying. It is disgusting to 
notice the way many butchers, bakers, grocery men, fruit dealers and 
candy merchants handle the food they sell. A few appeals to the 
women of our city seem to have had little effect. Next term each 
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member of our household management class is to remonstrate with 
one dealer about this and to report her experience to the class. 

Lastly the household manager needs to be supervisor of the indus- 
tries and activities within her home as well as guardian of the mate- 
rials which enter it. Hardly a treatise on Home Economics comes 
to us today without some reference to the changes in home industries. 
So many of the speakers at the Home Economics conference in Cleve- 
land last summer referred to this that it became a joke and the later 
speakers apologized for this part of their papers. 

Through courses in cooking, cleaning and sewing, students learn 
the home industries of today. In this, their survey course of the home, 
they acquire the foundations for scientific home management. But 
as the industries of old are passing from under their paternal roof, 
the homemaker of the future needs increasingly more knowledge of 
the materials made outside the home. As the Bruéres say in their 
book on home efficiency, a lover today does not ask ‘Can you brew, 
bake or churn?” but: 


Are you up on the pure food laws affecting the manufacture of canned 
soup? 

Can you assure me that you know the conditions governing the sanitary 
production of pastry? 

Can you bring enough influence to bear on public opinion so that the 
family clothing will not have to be made in a sweat-shop? 

Do you know how to get honest government inspectors appointed, to 
assure me of the purity of the milk and butter you promise to serve me? 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF TEXTILE KNOWLEDGE 
CHARLOTTE GIBBS BAKER 


Several years of study and experience in buying textiles makes one 
feel that every woman should have the knowledge which makes her 
an intelligent buyer, and the pleasure which comes from intelligent 
buying of fabrics; yet the same years of connection with a school 
system makes one realize the increasingly great number of things 
which must be crowded into the curriculum. 

The study of textiles is greatly enriched by a background of his- 
tory and art, as well as by botany and chemistry, and the subject 
itself leads*us into sociology, economics, physiology and hygiene. 
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The grades, the high school, the college, do not give us time enough 
for the things we must know in order to be broadly educated, but 
since so large a per cent of our number are fortunate if they even 
finish the high school, we must do the best we can for them while 
they are with us. Usually textiles in the high school is taught in 
connection with sewing, and is given one or two recitation periods 
a week at most. 

What then, from our field of textile knowledge, is applicable to 
this period of the student’s training? Perhaps the most important 
thing, in the consideration of this subject in the high school, is the 
development of an appreciation of materials. The girl of high school 
age is intensely interested in clothes, she loves pretty things, and 
she is imitative. There is a real opportunity for the teacher who 
is capable of using this interest, and of developing it along right 
lines. 

If the girl can be made to appreciate the beauty of good materials, 
to feel the pleasure of a little exquisite ornament, to experience the 
satisfaction to be had from an artistic garment, well made and suited 
to her needs, something worth while has been accomplished. 

Novelty materials, extreme fashions, over ornamentation, are be 
ing exploited on all sides. The designer and the manufacturer are 
not helping us to become more sane in our personal adornment and 
in our homes. In a lecture by an interior decorator from one of 
our big furniture stores, the reason given for most methods of decora 
tion was, “They are doing it this year,’ they, being, of course, the 
decorators. When asked for some real principle to explain a certain 
window treatment, his only resource was, “they are doing it.”’ In 
the same way women of sallow complexion wear yellow greens, be- 
cause they are wearing them this season.’’ Materials, fleeting in 
color, lacking in durability, but effective when new, are made into 
garments, because “‘‘hey won’t be wearing these tunics, or puffs or 
what-not long.”’ 

Because of rapidly changing fashions the demand for cheap mate 
rials is great. It becomes more difficult each year to buy wisely. 

As it is impossible to see what the manufacturer will offer next, 
the best preparation for the buyer would be to make one’s self fa 
miliar with the standard fabrics, with the materials and prices, which 
do not change rapidly, and then with the adulterations practiced; 
to study briefly the nature of the fibers used, their manufacture into 
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cloth, and the characteristics of the finished cloth. The amount of 
detail to be considered in these processes will depend somewhat upon 
the time allowed. It is not necessary for the average girl to under- 
stand the mechanism of gill boxes. She can, however, know that 
when cotton has been freed from seeds and dirt it is brushed intoa 
thin sheet, somewhat like cotton batting, which sheet is condensed 
into rope; that this rope, after many drawings and twistings, becomes 
the fine yarn which is woven into cloth; that this yarn must be sized 
to hold it together in weaving. She may know the various weaves 
that are used, the method of finishing, including bleaching, dyeing 
and printing. It will be interesting to her to find out that the dif- 
ferent qualities of cotton cloth are due to differences in quality of 
fiber, in twist of yarn, in amount of sizing, in kind of weave, in method 
of finishing, and that the price also varies with these things. In the 
study of linens, emphasis may be laid on the difference in the nature 
of the cotton and linen fiber. This difference makes linen so much 
more desirable for towels, table linen, etc.; makes it necessary to 
bleach linen in a different manner from cotton, if we are to retain its 
strength; and also accounts for the ease with which linens dye. 

Wool, a fiber for which the demand is greater than the supply, is 
capable of adulteration in a number of ways. Because of the nature 
of the fiber, a great variety of materials may be made from it, and 
because of its durability the fiber may be used a second time. Wool- 
ens, worsteds, felt shoddy as well as mixed goods, must be studied 
in the manufacture and in the finished product. 

Silk, by nature a long, fine fiber, requires but little treatment to 
produce a thread, but that must be done by skilled fingers. The 
practice of weighting silks is new to most women, who wonder why 
their silks wear shiny and crack before they should. Jf each fiber 
is studied carefully, its adulterations and imitations discussed and 
the pupil’s interest thoroughly aroused, a beginning, at least, will 
have been made. Simple chemical tests to distinguish fibers may be 
shown by the teacher or made by the class. Burning tests, and tests 
by breaking the thread should be made. 

The pupils should be encouraged to collect samples to bring into 
class, samples of materials which have worn well, and of those which 


have not. 
Trips to factories are interesting and beneficial, as are trips to 
stores, and when possible, to art collections. A collection of good, 
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illustrative material should be made. The bargain counter should 
be discussed, and reasons given for marking down material. 

In short, every possible effort is to be made in the given time to 
familiarize the girl with fabrics, and to develop an interest which 
may remain with her when she has greater opportunity for buying. 
In the end practice makes the good buyer, practice backed by 
knowledge. 

The intelligent buyer should know something of color and design, 
and of the hygiene of materials. She should know that such an or- 
ganization as the National Consumers League exists, and that there 
are child labor laws, and need for more and better laws, and especially 
for their enforcement. 

Material for courses in textiles is not lacking. The teacher has 
opportunity to develop a very vital subject, a subject which has 
greater possibilities than have in all cases been realized. 


MOLDS IN THE HOME 


R. E. BUCHANAN 
Professor of Bacteriology, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


The thrifty housewife instinctively dislikes molds and mildews, 
whether they occur on the bread in the breadbox, on the fruit canned 
for winter use or on the apples and vegetables stored in the cellar. 
They always seem to charge her with lack of care, even with slovenli- 
ness. She has learned by experience that molds thrive in dampness 
and in the dark, and that they are vanquished by dryness, air, and 
above all, by sunlight. She regards them as at least undesirable; 
she probably considers them to be dangerous to health, even poison- 
ous. But in how many cases does she know what a mold really is, 
or in what ways it may directly affect the health of herself and family? 

The molds met by the housewife are in a very real sense to be 
regarded as weeds, for they are truly “good plants out of place.” 
Plants they certainly are, for the botanist tells us that they grow from 
minute beginnings, produce seeds (he calls them spores), and die. 
To be sure, the microscope shows them to be tiny plants, but are 
they “good plants out of place?”’ Strange as it may seem, the bene- 
fits produced by molds in their growth in nature far outweigh the 
damage in the home. They are always actively at work in the soil, 
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decomposing plant and animal remains, and through them enriching 
the soil. Molds and bacteria working together are responsible in 
large measure for soil fertility, for the ability of the soil to produce 
abundantly. The sterile, infertile soil harbors few or none of these 
microscopic plants; in the fertile, productive soil, they are present in 
great numbers and in endless variety. Useful as they are in the 
field, however, we can agree that they are out of place in the home; 
our point then is established, the molds are the weeds of the house- 
hold. 

The botanist who has studied the molds will tell us that several 
thousand different kinds have been described, of the most varied 
shapes, sizes and colors. The prospect of any person other than a 
specialist knowing and recognizing any considerable number of these 
forms is evidently remote, but that should not discourage us from 
making the acquaintance of some of the commonest among them, 
or at least from being able to recognize several at sight. The fact 
that there are thousands of kinds of flowering plants in our country 
does not prevent us from knowing the ones that grow in our garden 
or in our dooryard. Nine-tenths of the molds that are met in the 
home belong to a very few (not more than half a dozen) distinct 
types. Most of them can be recognized as readily at a glance as the 
pigweed or the purslane of the garden. One does not need to know 
the scientific name of a plant to be on familiar terms with it; the com- 
mon name serves just as well. Unfortunately common names have 
been given to a very few only of the molds, and the Latin names 
must perforce be used. But these should not bother one, none are 
as awkward as hippopotamus or rhinoceros. 

All molds are made up of a mass of more or less tangled and branched 
threads. When young, that is, before they have begun to fruit they 
often resemble each other as closely as do different kinds of grass 
before the flowers and seeds appear. Very soon they produce spe- 
cial branches which in time bear spores. These spores serve the same 
functions as do the seeds for the corn or the oak; they differ from seeds 
in being extremely small and much simpler in structure. When 
they fall upon a favorable spot they germinate and form a new plant 
or mold. When in fruit the molds can usually be identified easily. 
Anyone who possesses a good microscope will find a study of these 
forms a most fascinating pursuit, for many of them are exquisitely 
beautiful when viewed under the lens. 
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Three-fourths of the molds observed by the housewife are green, 
or bluish- or yellowish-green. The great majority of these belong 
to one general type. They are the ones that produce the green or 
bluish velvety areas upon lemons, oranges, bananas, apples and other 
fruits, that thrive on the surface of preserves and canned fruits im- 
perfectly sealed, or that are common on bread and pastry; in fact 
it is difficult to name a food substance upon which they will not 
appear in time. For lack of a better designation they are sometimes 
called the blue-green molds, although they are often deep olive, light 
green, even yellow, orange, brown or white. The botanist calls them 
Penicillium, meaning a little brush. The microscope shows many 
erect, slender threads, branched, and with chains of tiny spores pro- 
jecting from the tips of the branches, the whole having the appear- 
ance of a broom or brush, whence the name. These spores are easily 
detached and blown about by every breath of wind. They are every- 
where present in dust, and always ready to begin growing when op- 
portunity offers. 

A second mold that is relatively common is the Mucor, sometimes 
termed the black bread mold. Everyone has seen the masses of cob- 
webby white mold that appear on stale damp bread and on decaying 
vegetables such as sweet potatoes and squash. Careful inspection 
even with the unaided eye will show the presence of minute black 
dots here and there on the tips of the erect threads. The lens shows 
these black bodies to be spherical cases filled with brown or black 
spores. When touched, the outer wall of the case is shattered and 
the spores are freed, ready to grow in the presence of moisture and 
food. 

The third mold, somewhat less common than the preceding, is 
Aspergillus. At first glance this has somewhat the appearance of the 
Penicillium, but is rarely green; usually the body of the mold is white 
and the spores black or of some bright color. The stalks which pro- 
duce the spores stand erect, each with a swelling or bulb at the tip. 
Tiny protuberances grow out from this bulb until it is studded over 
with spikes like an old war club. From the tip of each of these 
spikes are pinched off spores one after another; these cling together in 
chains. A view of the whole reminds one of the long handled fans 
seen in Egyptian carvings. Under the microscope they appear as 
forests of palms with clusters of radiating leaves at the extreme tops 
of the long naked trunks. 
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One other mold, the Alfernaria, a brown form, is common on de- 
caying starchy foods. It is not a conspicuous mold to the unaided 
eye, but under the microscope is one of the most beautiful. The 
spores in this form are brown, clubshaped and produced in long 
chains. 

Molds are not always undesirable in food. Some of our most 
delicious cheeses, such as the Roquefort and Camembert, for exam- 
ple, owe their texture and flavor to the growth of certain kinds of 
Penicillium. Usually, however, they are undesirable. They spoil 
flavors, destroy texture and probably in some cases even poison foods 
or other materials on which they grow, and they are regarded as 
being in some obscure manner generally “unhealthful.”’ 

The fact that molds spoil the flavor of foods in many cases cannot 
well be denied, in fact this is the most important source of loss and 
annoyance from their growth. But more important still is the fact 
that some of them produce substances that are definitely poisonous. 
Just what these poisonous substances are is not known in all cases. 
One that has been definitely shown to be present in some instances 
is oxalic acid, a deadly poison when eaten in any considerable quan- 
tity. Moldy silage and moldy hay have repeatedly been shown to 
be fatal for horses; the evidence is not quite so positive regarding 
poisoning from moldy food in man, but is sufficient to show that 
every precaution should be used to avoid eating such food. Quite 
as important is the fact that breathing the dust or spores from moldy 
material may be directly injurious to health. Fortunately many 
kinds of mold spores are not dangerous to man, but many cases are 
on record of infection of the lungs with Aspergillus. This occurs 
very commonly indeed in lower animals and particularly in birds fed 
on moldy food. It is evident that every reasonable precaution should 
be used in eliminating such molds from our food and from the home. 


NEW YORK’S PUBLIC MARKETS 


EMMA A. WINSLOW 
Lecturer in Marketing, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City has the reputation of being a city where living 
expenses are high. Rents would naturally be high because of the 
small size of the island on which the city is built, but there would 
seem to be no reason for high food costs in a city which receives, by 
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land and by sea, such large shipments of food from all parts of the 
world. Food is low in price, investigators tell us, when it reaches 
New York, but by the time it is received by the consumer it is high 
in price, for New York has the poorest market system of all the 
large cities of the world. It is so poor that out of each dollar that 
the consumer pays for food, thirty-three cents goes, not for food, but 
for the expenses connected with its handling and sale. 

The retail public markets in the city until recently have been few 
and inaccessible; practically all purchasing had to be done at the small 
retail stores with their high “overhead charges,” except in certain 
parts of the city where pushcarts were allowed. 

Last August Mayor Mitchel appointed a Food Supply Committee 
with George W. Perkins as Chairman: this committee immediately be- 
came very active, as did also the Committeee on Open Markets which 
had been previously organized with Borough President Marks of Man- 
hattan as Chairman. 

Four places in the city were opened September first as temporary 
open markets to which any farmer or dealer could come, without 
expense, for the purpose of selling his goods directly to the consumer. 
The plan, however, has apparently not as yet appealed to the farm- 
ers as much as to the purchasers, for ordinarily there have been 
only thirty or forty farmers’ wagons among the thousands of wagons 
and stands belonging to city hucksters and dealers. 

One of the markets which was located on the lower East Side was 
not successful, largely, it is felt, because it was in competition with 
the pushcarts rather than with the retail stores with their high oper- 
ating costs. The other three markets have continued to flourish in 
spite of many handicaps. It was estimated that about 100,000 peo- 
ple were coming to the three markets on each of several days in the 
week, in January, the fifth month after their opening. This num- 
ber represents a regular increase from the beginning and would seem 
to promise a much larger attendance during next spring and summer. 

The markets themselves have been very crude affairs; each seller 
displays his goods according to his own individual tastes, with the 
exception of meat and fish which are required to be kept covered. 
The Fort Lee Market is a busy trading center and has appealed to 
the dwellers in the apartment houses on Riverside Drive as well as 
to the tenement dwellers of Harlem. One of the chief attractions is 
its nearness to the quay at which fishing boats sell their fish, a few 
hours from the water and very cheap. 
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A liberal education in food selection is given to its patrons by the 
free market, if they will take advantage of the opportunities. In 
one of the markets, for instance, in October over fifty different kinds 
and varieties of vegetables were displayed, and as many fruits. There 
are also many different grades of the same article distributed through 
the market, and the housewife soon learns not to depend upon the 
judgment of the individual dealer with reference to his own wares, 
but to go from place to place until she can decide where it is best to 
buy. A skillful buyer who knows how to judge relative values would 
have plenty of chance to find bargains at the market, but there is 
need for a background of knowledge if full advantage is to be taken of 
the opportunities offered. 

The saving in food costs has, of course, been chiefly instrumental in 
making the markets successful. Butter, eggs, meat and poultry have 
been selling in the markets for between 10 and 20 per cent below the 
prices asked in the retail stores. Potatoes cost about 25 per cent 
less, that is, when they are selling at fifteen pounds for 25 cents in 
the stores, they can be purchased at the market twenty pounds for 
25 cents. On onions, cabbages, beets, apples, bananas and lemons, a 
saving of fifty per cent has been frequently reported. The average 
saving on a list of 34 articles upon which store and market prices 
were collected, was 38 per cent, the range of saving being from 123 
to 60 per cent. One woman who traded at the Fort Lee Market for 
two months, during which time she kept itemized, comparative ac- 
counts, found that she had saved from two to three dollars a week 
on her food purchases, and at the same time had been securing very 
fresh goods of excellent quality. 

The question of delivery from the markets has been a difficult one 
to solve and at present it is being solved by the individual purchasers 
rather than by the market itself. At first, arrangements were made 
with various privately operated delivery systems, to carry packages 
from the market for a small fee to be varied according to the size of 
the bundle and the distance over which the goods were taken. It 
was soon found, however, that people who lived near by preferred to 
carry their own goods home and save the money, even though it 
meant several trips with the help of all their children and their neigh- 
bor’s children who were large enough to have ability as “carriers.” 
A baby carriage made a good market basket as did also a child’s ex- 
press cart or a wooden soap box mounted on roller skates. The most 
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popular article for this purpose proved to be a large black bag which 
was sold in the markets by peddlers, often at the rate of two hundred 
a day. Under these conditions, delivery systems were not patron- 
ized except for large and heavy bundles taken for long distances; 
this was not a very profitable line of business and the private delivery 
systems are no longer found at the markets. Instead, if you do not 
want to do your own delivering, your only recourse is the huckster 
who is willing to bring your package ‘“‘on his way home”’ for a small 
remuneration. 

As will be seen from the above descriptions, New York’s free mar- 
kets are for those who have the time and the strength to “go to mar- 
ket” and bring their purchases home. ‘The actual time required to 
buy in these markets is usually greater than in the retail stores and 
several trips are often necessary to make purchases which would be 
made at once if delivery were possible. Greater skill is often required 
in order to secure goods which are up to a certain standard, than if 
dependence for selection is placed upon a well-trained clerk. You 
save at the markets in actual dollars and cents, but you do not have 
the benefits of deliveries, of buying many different kinds of goods in 
a single order, of refunds if goods are not satisfactory, of credit, 
of quick emergency service, and of immaculate cleanliness in the 
handling of foodstuffs—all of which we can get in the ordinary retail 
store if we are willing to pay the price. 

The free markets have been worth while in New York, if for no 
other reason than that they have aroused public interest in what can 
be easily and quickly done in reducing food costs. However, much 
besides the establishment of free markets is needed before the food 
costs of all the people can be reduced, and under the new Market 
Commission attention is being given first to the reduction of waste 
in the wholesale handling of foods as they come to us from outside, 
as it is felt that here perhaps most can be done of really universal 
value. Then attention is to be given to building up the food supply 
marketed here, to arranging for a better plan of local distribution in 
the city, and for less wasteful retailing methods. Previously but 
little serious thought was given to the establishment of many retail 
markets throughout the city,as it was felt that they would not be suf- 
ficiently well patronized to pay. The present experimental markets 
have at least shown that great numbers of people in New York are 
willing to sacrifice time and convenience and to purchase regularly 
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at an open market if they find there good food at low prices. Doubt- 
less future market plans for the city will lay far greater emphasis 
upon the retail markets than if this attempt had not been made. 
Whether or not the markets become permanent institutions they 
certainly have been of tremendous value in reducing food costs dur- 
ing the present time of serious unemployment and unsettled financial 
conditions. Much credit should be given to them for this reason if 
for no other. 


FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING: THE 
SMITH-LEVER AND THE SMITH-HUGHES BILLS 


A. C. MONAHAN 
U.S. Bureau of Education 


Much confusion has been created by the two measures which have 
been before the U. S. Congress during the past half dozen years pro- 
posing Federal aid to assist in education in agriculture, household 
arts, and the trades which are closely related toeach. The confusion 
has been due largely to the similarity in the names of the bills and 
to the fact that the provisions of one were at one time included in 
the other. These two bills are the Smith-Lever Bill, introduced into 
the Senate by Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia and into the House by 
Representative Lever of South Carolina, and the Smith-Hughes Bill, 
introduced by Senator Hoke Smith and Representative Hughes, both 
of Georgia. The Smith-Lever Bill has been enacted into law, being 
approved by the President on May 8, 1914. ‘The Smith-Hughes Bill 
was before the 63d Congress, which ended March 4, 1915, but received 
little consideration on account of many other pressing measures 
which took the time. It undoubtedly will be re-introduced in the 
64th Congress at the proper time. 

The Smith-Lever Bill provides Federal aid to the State Agricul- 
tural Colleges for coéperative agricultural extension work with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. By extension work is meant giv- 
ing instruction and practical demonstration in agriculture and Home 
Economics to persons not attending or resident in the Agricultural 
Colleges. This work is given in various communities throughout the 
states through farmers’ meetings and organizations, county extension 
agents, field and house demonstrations, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
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“movable” schools, and in other ways usually understood to be 
included under the term of extension teaching. 

The Smith-Hughes Bill would provide Federal aid to coéperate 
with the various states in the maintenance and support of vocational 
schools of agriculture, Home Economics and the trades and indus- 
tries for persons 14 years of age and over, and in the maintenance 
and support of schools for training teachers for the vocational sub- 
jects in these vocational schools. This would provide vocational 
education in regular day schools of high school grade and part-time 
day schools for youths not employed, and in continuation courses in 
evening schools for youths and adults regularly employed. 

The Smith-Lever Bill provides $10,000 annually to each state for 
its Agricultural College beginning July 1, 1914. For the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1915, it provides $600,000 additional to be allotted to 
the various states in the proportion which the rural population of 
each state bears to the total rural population of the United States; 
and for each succeeding year for seven years, an additional amount 
of $500,000 allotted on the same basis. By July 1, 1923, this will 
amount to an annual appropriation of $4,100,000 in addition to the 
$10,000 to each state. None of this amount will be paid to any 
state (excepting the $10,000 annually) unless the state makes an 
equal appropriation. Both the fund received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the equal fund from the state government to balance 
it must be expended on extension schemes approved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Smith-Hughes Bill would provide three separate appropria- 
tions any one of which a state might accept, the first for the training 
of teachers of agricultural, trade and industrial,and Home Economics 
subjects; the second for agricultural education, including Home Eco- 
nomics; the third for education for the trades and industries. The 
amounts proposed are as follows: 

For the training of the teachers, $500,000 the first year, increasing 
to $700,000 the second, $900,000 the third, and $1,000,000 the fourth 
and each succeeding year; to be divided among the states in the 
proportion that their total population bears to the total population 
of the United States. 

For education in agriculture (including Home Economics) $500,000 
the first year with an annual increase of $250,000 for six years, fol- 
lowed by an annual increase of $500,000 for two years at which 
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time the appropriation would become $3,000,000 which amount would 
continue as an annual appropriation to be divided among the states 
in the proportion which their rural population bears to the total 
rural population of the United States. 

For education in the trades and industries, an amount equal to that 
proposed for agriculture; to be divided among the states in the pro- 
portion which their urban population bears to the total population 
of the United States. It is understood, of course, that women’s 
trades and industries, including household arts and Home Economics, 
may be included under this appropriation. 

None of the moneys might be used for building and equipment 
purposes, but must be used for salaries only. In order to receive 
any part of these appropriations, the states, or local communities in 
the states, would be required to appropriate an equal amount to be 
expended under the same conditions as those governing the expendi- 
tures of the Federal appropriation. 

The original bill proposing Federal assistance to the extension 
teaching in Agricultural Colleges was introduced by Congressman 
McLaughlin of Michigan about six years ago. The original bill pro- 
posing assistance to the states for vocational schools was the Davis 
Bill introduced by Congressman Davis of Minnesota a few years 
previous to the introduction of the McLaughlin Bill. In 1910 these 
two bills were united into one known as the Davis-Dolliver Bill and 
this was succeeded in 1911 by the Davis-Page Bill, which still in- 
cluded the provisions for extension work. During the 62d Congress, 
this was known usually as the Page Bill. While the Page Bill was 
before Congress, the Smith-Lever Bill was also under consideration. 
Special confusion resulted because the Page Bill, in addition to its 
other features, provided for Federal] aid for the same purposes as were 
provided by the Smith-Lever Bill. The Smith-Lever Bill was fin- 
ally passed, as has been stated, and approved May 8, 1914. This 
made it necessary to recast the Page Bill. Early in January, 1914, 
Congress passed a resolution authorizing the President to appoint a 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, which Com- 
mission should investigate the subject and report back to Congress. 
The President appointed a Commission of nine persons, consisting 
of two senators, two representatives, and five other persons not con- 
nected with Congress. Smith and Page were the two senators named. 
The Commission organized April 2, 1914, with Senator Hoke Smith as 
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Chairman. It made an investigation and submitted a report to 
Congress on June 1, 1914, which was the date set for the report by 
the resolution of Congress. The report is in two volumes of prac- 
tically 400 pages and is printed as a Congressional Document, entitled 
Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. 
In Vol. I of the Report is included a bill prepared by the Commission 
incorporating its recommendations for Federal aid. This bill was in- 
troduced by its Chairman, Senator Hoke Smith, and by the Chairman 
of the Education Committee of the House, who was also a member of 
the Commission, Representative Hughes, and takes its name from 
them. The Smith-Hughes Bill is the unanimous recommendation of 
the Presidential Commission on Federal Aid to Vocational Education. 


FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 
ANNA BARROWS 


Miss Fannie Merritt Farmer died in January, 1915,in Boston, where 
she was born less than sixty years ago. 

The family plan was that this oldest daughter should go to college, 
but in the senior year of her high school course, she suffered a shock 
of paralysis which led to the physician’s veto on further schooling. 

As health returned she naturally assisted her capable mother in 
the home and became especially interested in cookery. 

In 1889 she was graduated from the Boston Cooking School and 
returned to the same school the next year as assistant to Mrs. Carrie 
M. Dearborn. As opportunity offered she studied in different direc- 
tions, among others taking a summer course at the Harvard Medical 
School. After Mrs. Dearborn’s death a few years later, Miss Farmer 
was chosen Principal of the school and held the position for thirteen 
years, when she resigned to open her own school which has been in 
existence eleven years and probably will be continued under her name 
by some of her pupils and assistants. 

During this teaching period of nearly a quarter of a century, Miss 
Farmer sent out many efficient women as teachers in public and pri- 
vate schools and as dietitians in hospitals, and they are to be found 
from Montreal to Denver and beyond. 

Her school was especially headquarters for hospital lecturers on 
invalid cookery; nearly twenty New England hospitals were on the 
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list. ‘To these hospitals Miss Farmer and her assistants went yearly 
for short courses with the nurses. There was also a constant call 
from the women’s clubs for courses or single demonstration lectures. 
The weekly demonstration lectures at Miss Farmer’s School were 
attended by large numbers of ladies and reports of these lectures 
were widely copied from the Boston papers. 

Ten or twelve years ago Miss Farmer went to the Pacific coast, 
visiting her graduates en route and giving lectures in twenty-five or 
more of the principal cities. 

Large as is the number who came in personal contact with Miss 
Farmer’s careful work through her school and lectures, a still greater 
number knew her through her helpful books. The twenty-first edi- 
tion of the ‘Boston Cooking School Cook Book” is now in press; 
the edition often has numbered 50,000. 

Her other books have also been well received. Among these was 
one on the use of the chafing dish, ‘What to Have for Dinner, ‘Ca- 
tering for Special Occasions,’”’ “‘Food and Cookery for the Sick and 
Convalescent,” and “‘A New Book of Cookery.”’ 

For nearly ten years, assisted by Mrs. Perkins, her sister, Miss 
Farmer conducted a popular department in the Woman’s Home 
Companion. This is one of the longest periods known of the con- 
tinuous conduct of such a page and proves its acceptability to pub- 
lishers and the public. 








EDITORIALS 


Teaching Home Economics. A high school teacher of Home 
Economics, asked to state the problems of her field, made the follow- 


ing reply: 


First of all it is an applied science field, which means that you are ex- 
pected to be scientist and technician also. But your subject is the appli- 
cation of several sciences, not one alone, and art and ethics as well. . You 
must give to girls who will never go to college the application of principles 
and details to the ordering of a household, and you also may have to teach 
all that is taught regarding food, clothing, and shelter. 

More than that, you will meet the necessity for expert technical knowl- 
edge of all sorts and for executive ability in organizing practical instruction 
in a wide field. Further, not being engaged in the profession of home-mak- 
ing yourself, you are likely to get out of touch with changing conditions 
and so lose facility and skill’ You are to work in a field, too, in which 
problems have as yet been worked out imperfectly or not at all, and in 
which sources of information are widely scattered, often practically inac- 
cessible to one who has not the best of libraries and much time for study. 


This picture of difficulties in teaching Home Economics every 
thoughtful critic will acknowledge is not over-drawn. The impor- 
tant thing is for the Home Economics teacher to realize these difficul- 
ties and react to them vigorously. On the practical side, much is 
possible. The teacher must reach into the homes of the students for 
real problems and send them back there to make practical applica- 
tion. She must also keep on the look-out for new facts and master 
them as soon as they are collected—one JOURNAL reader reports to us 
that the article on losses of mineral matter in cooking vegetables in 
a recent issue has changed theory and practice for her. The teacher 
must obtain for herself opportunities for actual housekeeping in va- 
cation time, if she can not during the year, and she should realize 
that in the conscientious teaching of her subject, even with her pres- 
ent deficiencies, there is community benefit that should challenge her 
best effort and give her a solid satisfaction. 
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But there remains a greater difficulty. The teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics who is honest and thorough in her mental processes is filled 
with despair at times as she reflects how superficial is her grasp of 
the fundamental sciences on which the improvement of the practices 
of every-day life is based, these practices which we are trying to 
raise to higher standards. But the same is true to a degree of all those 
who work in applied science. The physician who meets in his prac- 
tice diseases whose diagnosis and treatment call for knowledge that 
does not exist can only try with intelligence some more or less doubt- 
ful measure while he urges on his brother of the laboratory greater 
diligence in his search into physiological conditions and new means of 
cure. The sociologist, however deeply read in the history of condi- 
tions in the past, and using the most modern methods of survey and 
classification, is painfully aware that the knowledge he has to apply, 
let us say, to the great problem of unemployment, is far from com- 
plete; the engineer who has graduated at one of our best schools real- 
izes as he meets the varied conditions of his profession that there are 
problems on which he can find little help from his own experience or 
the ordinary source of reference. The idea before all of these men— 
the physician, the sociologist, and the engineer—is to do one’s best, 
turning whenever one can to the source of such knowledge as is avail- 
able, the hospital, the post-graduate department, the convention or 
annual meeting, the new and authoritative text-books, and the peri- 
odical literature of the subject. 

This constant return to the sources of knowledge is, however, only 
practicable when there is already firm ground under the feet, when 
principles have been grasped and their application well studied; when 
there has been thorough training not alone on the technical side, but 
in the foundational exact sciences. Only such preparation can give 
a basis of progress for the future career. 

There is every reason to hope that it is to be the rule and not the 
exception that teachers of Home Economics are to have this deep 
and broad training; they may have it now, indeed, if they are willing 
to make the sacrifices to gain it. As we look back ten years, we see 
that our schools of instruction have made vast improvement in 
methods and in subject matter. But unfortunately the demand for 
teachers has been greater than the supply, and now the requirements 
of the Smith-Lever bill are close upon us, still further emphasizing 
our lack. As a result, a normal and healthy development of the 
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movement has been rendered difficult, and young people in many cases 
have been drawn into a career, not only without thorough training, 
but also/without the consciousness of their deficiencigs. Without that 
consciousness, without firmly fixed standards, how are they to direct 
their later course of study? Must not the leaders of this movement 
in season and out of season call for better equipment in all training 
schools, more time given,to the study and a frank and fearless facing 
of present deficiencies? 


The Domestic Service Question. The Y. W. C. A. of New 
York, has entered upon a systematic inquiry into the conditions of 
domestic service. They sent out an all-embracing questionnaire and 
the returns will be discussed at the Y. W. C. A. national meeting in 
May. A few of the questions are here reproduced. 


1. Is there among the housewives of your community any general dis- 
satisfaction as to the present conditions in domestic service? If so, what 
are the reasons most often given for this condition? 

2. Do you know if there is general or any dissatisfaction among the 
domestic servants of your community? Have you ever heard what rea- 
sons are most often given for this? What do you consider is the reason? 

3. Has there been any effort on the part of the women in your com- 
munity (either in individual homes or by any organization) to regulate, 
improve, or make any change whatever in the conditions of domestic serv- 
ice? If so, what has been attempted or accomplished? 

4. Do you believe there is any possibility of placing domestic service 
on a footing parallel with other industrial occupations for women? 

5. Has there ever been any discussion of such points as hours of work, 
free time, vacation, training, promotion, wages, place of living, social life, 
etc.; or any agreement between the housewives of the community on such 
matters? 

6. Have any organizations in your community ever been interested in 
working out a plan of this character? Can you give any details of failure 
or success and the reasons assigned? 

7. What do you believe we can or should do to better this special line 
of household administration? 


Reprints. Many calls have been received for material concerning 
the work of the Visiting Housekeeper. In our April JouRNAL we 
printed a number of papers on this subject and now have these 
papers in a single reprint which may be obtained for 15 cents. It 
is listed with all other reprints in the back of the JouRNAL. 














HOUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT 
TEACHING WOMEN HOW TO BUY FOOD! 
EMMA WINSLOW 


The Mayor’s Food Supply Committee at first devoted its atten- 
tion to investigating the cause of the sudden rise in the price of food- 
stuffs. Public hearings were held and much publicity was given to 
the testimony offered. Little evidence was found, however, of any 
combination formed for the purpose of securing higher prices for cer- 
tain staple foods. The work of the Committee then became largely 
educational for it was felt that perhaps the greatest immediate benefit 
could be secured if people were trained in “‘How to Buy.” A series 
of leaflets on the subject were prepared and have been distributed 
through the public schools, settlement houses and women’s clubs. 

The first leaflet gave general buying directions, placing the em- 
phasis on buying for cash, buying in large quantities, and buying 
“‘where you can do best.” Low price, we were reminded, does not 
always obtain good quality or full weight, and it is well to buy for 
quality and quantity. 

The next bulletin was on the buying of beef. It contained a 
diagram of the beef and a list of the different cuts and their prices. 
Suggestions were made as to ways of using the less expensive cuts and 
advice was given concerning the selection of good beef. At the 
bottom of the page was printed in large type ‘‘ You work hard to 
earn a dollar. Use the information in this circular to help save part 
of that dollar.”’ 

The selection of vegetables was next considered, in both a circular 
and a special pamphlet, ‘‘ Preparation of Vegetables for the Table.” 
The use of other meats has been also taken up, the use and selection 
of fish, the use of left-overs, and the meat substitutes. All of these 
bulletins may be secured free of charge by addressing Mayor Mit- 
chel’s Food Supply Committee, City Hall, New York City. Addi- 
tional bulletins are in preparation dealing with other phases of food 
buying, and will be sent out on application when published. 


1 See also page 241. 
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These “buying leaflets’ have been prepared especially to meet 
the local needs, but much that is contained in them is of universal 
value. The interest shown in them here would certainly indicate 
that it is a line of instruction upon which more and more emphasis 
should be laid in Home Economics teaching. 


BUYING THE REFRIGERATOR 


At this time of the year comes up the question of the new re- 
frigerator. Of what make shall it be? What are the principles 
that underlie its construction? What shall be its lining? Is the 
cheaper “ice box’’ to be considered? 

An excellent authority on the subject of kitchen equipment, Miss 
Helen Louise Johnson, says: 


An ice box is merely a receptacle for ice around which the food is placed 
and that gives no opportunity for circulation of air. Therefore it is waste- 
ful of both ice and food material. But when we come to the matter of 
air circulation we meet a principle of physics whose application is little 
understood by some housekeepers. 

The aim of refrigeration is the keeping of food—not i ice. This is done 

by retarding the action of the inevitably present bacteria. 
There are two factors required for this, one, low temperature, the other, 
dryness. The low temperature is attained by the use of ice and main- 
tained by means of insulation; the dryness is a matter of proper circula- 
tion of airin the refrigerator. . . . . To be efficient, the refrigera- 
tor must not only produce and maintain a low temperature, it must also 
have a good circulation. The objects in view are accomplished best, in 
all probability, when the ice compartment is at one side rather than extend- 
ing over the entire top of the box. The cold air should be carried to the 
bottom of the box, that is, it will fall underneath the ice before it rises, 
and then it should travel to the top of the refrigerator before passing again 
over the ice. Therefore, if the openings are not sufficiently large at both 
top and bottom to permit free passage of air the efficiency is reduced. 

Insulation. The lining should be noted with care. There are many 
good linings now made, but the chief points to note are absence of any 
possible place where bacteria can lodge, or that might be difficult to clean. 
The food chambers must be lined with a smooth, hard, non-rusting mate- 
rial, easy to keep clean and sanitary in every respect. Metal, unless pro- 
tected by porcelain, is not to be recommended for the lining of the food 
chambers, although it is required in the ice compartment. Paint cer- 
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tainly is quite out of place, and so the many different kinds of glass and 
porcelain linings should be studied. 

Sanitation. The last point is the drain pipe, a matter requiring care 
and attention if the sanitary condition of the refrigerator is to be kept at 
the highest. It should be provided with a water-sealed trap to prevent 
the entrance of sewer gas, or warm infected air or insects. It should be 
so made and placed that it is easily accessible and may be removed for 
cleaning. 

Running the refrigerator. There should be a metal lined compartment 
for ice and this should be kept practically filled. Like a kerosene lamp, 
the device will yield the best result when kept full. When the ice cham- 
ber is refilled only after all the ice has melted, there is a fluctuating tem- 
perature most injurious to the food. When a good-sized refrigerator is 
purchased, having an ice compartment with a capacity of fifty or seventy- 
five pounds of ice, and the user provides only fifteen or twenty pounds at 
a time, she must not complain about the efficiency of the refrigerator, for 
it is her ignorance of how to use it that is to blame for the result. Keep 
the ice chamber well provided with ice, and never place anything but ice 
in the ice chamber. . . One cannot buy a really good refrigera- 


tor for a cheap price. 


For a cheap, sanitary refrigerator built according to scientific 
principles, we would refer our readers to the article on Refrigerators 
by Hermann T. Vulté which appeared in the JouRNAL, April, 1913. 
A reprint may be had for 5 cents. 


WHEAT SUBSTITUTES! 


Scientists in the United States Department of Agriculture suggest 
that if wheat remains at its present high figure or continues to rise 
in price and if there is a corresponding increase in the price of bread, 
the ordinary household will find it advantageous to eat more pota- 
toes and less bread. With potatoes at 60 cents a bushel, ten cents 
worth—or ten pounds—will give the consumer a little more actual 
nourishment than two one-pound loaves of bread at five cents each. 
The protein and fat are present in appreciably larger amounts in 
the bread, but the potatoes will be found to furnish more carbohy- 
drates, and more heat units. 

Like other foods relatively rich in carbohydrates, however, pota- 


§ Office of Information, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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toes should be eaten with foods correspondingly rich in protein, 
such as milk, meat, eggs, etc., and with foods like butter, cream 
and meat fat to supply the fat that the body needs. 

In addition the potato, like many vegetables and fruits, helps to 
neutralize an acid condition in the body. This is another reason 
for its being eaten in combination with meat, fish, and other animal 
foods. 

Suppose a shortage in wheat should develop in the next three 
months, what would be the situation? There is a great surplus in 
other food crops in the United States, a number of which can be 
used as substitutes. Wheat does not constitute more than 12 per 
cent of the normal diet, about the same as poultry and eggs. Meat 
and dairy products constitute 48 per cent; vegetables 11 per cent; 
fruits, nuts, sugar, fish and other items, the remaining 19 per cent. 
There were larger supplies of corn and other grains, meat animals, 
dairy products, potatoes, and fruit at the opening of 1915 than for 
many years. The potato production in the United States averages 
3.8 bushels per capita. This year the available supply is 4.1 bushels. 
The average price of meat animals was 7 per cent cheaper in January 
than a year ago, butter 2 per cent lower, the price of chickens slightly 
lower, of potatoes 35 per cent lower; and of apples it was 37 per 
cent lower. 

It would seem that the United States is not likely to be threat- 
ened with a shortage of foodstuffs. The increased cost of living 
throughout the world has emphasized the fact that flour made of 
other substances than wheat, or of these substances mixed with 
wheat, might provide people with healthful food quite as nutritious 
as the pure wheat flour, and at the same time cheaper. 

Austrian bakers are now compelled by law to use at least 30 per 
cent potato-meal in making their bread. The Bureau of Chem- 
istry’s potato-meal bread has been baked with from 25 to 30 per 
cent potato-meal and the remaining percentage wheat. The most 
satisfactory loaves in combining economy and appearance were those 
made with the minimum percentage allowed in Austria or less. 

The question has been raised as to whether the ordinary cooked 
potato might not be satisfactorily substituted for the prepared 
potato-meal. The experimenters believe that it might serve the 
same purpose if used in just the right proportion, but this would be 
difficult for the average housewife to determine as there is great 
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danger of using too much and producing a very soggy loaf. How- 
ever, the custom of adding a very little potato is already used by 
many housekeepers to keep their bread moist and this practice can 
very well be recommended for more general use. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN PRESERVING EGGS IN 
WATERGLASS 
ANNIE L. WING 


For the last ten years I have been preserving eggs in waterglass 
with satisfaction and profit, putting down from 30 to 180 dozen at a 
time. I have frequently varied the amount of waterglass, with 
results that seem to me of sufficient importance to warrant my 
writing about them, especially as I have seen no record of similar 
experiments. 

I began with the United States Government rule of 10 per cent, 
and have gradually lessened the strength of the solution, with in- 
creasingly good results, until for the last five or six years I, and a 
number of friends through me, have settled, some on 4 per cent and 
others on 5 per cent, and have put down successfully in this way 
over 1000 dozen. I tried one dozen in a 23 per cent mixture and 
opened them a year from that day, to find them perhaps the most 
nearly perfect of all. 

It is good to hear of such experiments on the part of the housekeeper, but a 
caution must here be noted. The condition of the egg when put into the pre- 
servative is of great importance. An egg placed in a clear cool contatner di- 
rectly after it is laid will keep for a long time without the help of any preserva- 
tive. Probably the use of 10 per cent of waterglass, as in the United States 
Department of Agriculture recipe, is considered the only safe mixture to be 
used to preserve ordinary commercial eggs that have been perhaps soiled in the 
nest or whose exact age may not be known. For the method of using a 10 per 
cent solution see the June (1914) JouRNAL, page 290, or Farmers’ Bulletin 
128, United States Department of Agriculture —Ep1Tor. 


MENUS AND COST IN A COLLEGE PRACTICE HOUSE 


A description of the management of the Mississippi Practice 
House for Students which appeared in the December (1914) JourNAL 
called forth inquiries as to the low cost of food. These prices will 
not seem impossible when it is remémbered that some of the pro- 
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visions were bought at wholesale prices from the college storeroom 
or secured at reduced rates in other ways that might not be possible 


for the ordinary family. 


In their reports for 1913 the $1.84 given as the greatest amount 
spent per person per week for food did not include the cost of fuel 


used in cooking it. 


BREAKFAST 
Shredded Wheat Cream 
Bacon Fried Apples 
Bread Butter 
Cocoa 
LUNCHEON 


Escalloped Potatoes 
Peanut Butter Sandwiches 


Bread Butter 
Apple Whip 
DINNER 
Cream Tomato Soup 
Baked Fish 
Corn Pudding Peas 
Bread Butter 
Jellied Vegetable Salad Crackers 


Orange Bavarian Cream 
Cake Coffee 


Some typical menus are given: 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Cream of Wheat 
Light Omelet 
Toast Butter 
Cocoa 
LUNCHEON 
Pork and Beans 
Potato Salad 
Bread Butter 
Preserves Iced Tea 


Cream 


DINNER 
Vegetable Soup 
Broiled Meat Cakes 
Creamed Asparagus 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Bread Butter 
Pickles 


Croutons 


Crackers 
Sauce 


Fruit Salad 
Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


More inclusive figures have been received recently and are her 


quoted. 


November group (11 persons) November 1 to 30, 1914 


Total running expenses per month ....... 
Total expenses per person per month..... 
Total expenses per person per day....... 


Total expenses per person per week........ 


$84.20 


11.00 


$115.32 
$10.48 
.34 


Food (groceries, meat and milk 


Food per person per month............... 
Food per person per day.................. 
Food per person per week..................- 


.28 
1.96 
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Coal used for cooking dinner, and sometimes for breakfast. Gas 


for breakfast and lunch. 
Laundry includes personal and house laundry done by the college 


steam laundry. 
April group (11 persons) April 1 to 30, 1914 


FOOD ACCOUNT 





ok. sa cawadtioi ewes k CEE tb ee ee caibte ane se ie aeaeaare $74.46 
bss 6 '¥6iid od oendicnawesakecedseccanwenebeneeeheesaseyeeseaenne 5.95 
$80.41 

es on 6 ions cnundcdiudss ogee Sean suns aeensensaeaneneie $7.31 
ee car cinis ivan ede nb cde ke eee ena weeks Rash wanesaeweuin .24 
1.68 
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Some of the menus given were used in this month. 

About one-half the groceries were bought at the college dormitory 
store room where a wholesale price is obtained. The other gro- 
ceries were bought from grocers and such reduction obtained as pos- 
sible—canned goods by the case, perishable goods in small quan- 
tities, and bread from college bakery, wholesale, 2} cents a loaf. 
Oleomargarine was used for cooking, good butter for table; Wesson 
oil for salad dressing. 


SHALL THE BUYER DEMAND DRAWN OR UNDRAWN 
POULTRY? 


The answer to this question once seemed easy. Drawn, of course. 
It was not pleasant to think that the intestines wholly or partly 
full of undigested and faecal matter should remain longer than 
necessary in the fowl destined for our table. If the fowl is brought 
to our door by the countryman who raised and killed it, it would 
seem that it should be brought dressed, that is, head, feet and intes- 
tines removed, and the liver, fat and cleaned gizzard returned to 
the body cavity. The price would in this case be for net weight, 
for the proof of what was the weight before dressing is not in evi- 
dence. This would seem the most satisfactory way of buying any- 
thing, but the countryman tells us that the buyer shows a strange 
reluctance to pay the added price per pound over what is asked for 
undrawn. 

Complications arise when we consider the question of ‘‘market’’ 
poultry. The U. S. Bureau of Chemistry undertook in 1910 a six 
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months’ study of all the factors involved, and the report is to be found 
in its Bulletin No. 70, under the titl—‘‘The Comparative Rate of 
Decomposition in Drawn and Undrawn Market Poultry.”” The fowls 
were all well bled, dry picked, and air cooled. Part were drawn, 
part remained undrawn. All were chilled immediately after dress- 
ing and shipped in iced cars over a haul of 1700 miles, the jour- 
ney taking on the average seven and one-half days. On arrival the 
now frozen fowls were examined for acidity of the fat and for increase 
of bacteria in the body wall but all were found to be in perfect con- 
dition. From the wholesaler’s chill room, they were sent in boxes by 
wagon to the retailer who kept them in his ice box or hung them 
in his show window. Here the difference between the lots began to 
show. After five days the stock in the hands of the retailer was 
all edible, three days having been necessary to thaw them, but two 
days later what was left of the drawn poultry was in ‘“‘bad order,” 
while the undrawn was still good. From that time deterioration 
was rapid in both. The result stated is: “‘Undrawn poultry de- 
composes more slowly than does poultry which has been either wholly 
or partially eviscerated.”’ 

There might also be an advantage in not having the head and 
legs removed, as their condition usually indicates the condition of 
the fowl before being killed. 

The practical market man or huckster will tell you that he will 
bring his poultry drawn only to those who have ordered it. If he 
must keep it exposed for sale it must be undrawn, that there may 
be no access to the interior of the fowl for flies, hot air, or any form 
of contamination. 

But the bird with full crop should always be rejected, and a con- 
stant demand be made that for twenty-four hours before killing no 
food, only water, be given. 


EXTENSION COURSES IN DRESSMAKING 


According to The Country Gentleman, a great work is being done in 
Minnesota by Mrs. Harry G. Krum who is helping to bring to the 
women in their homes the assistance obtained by others in the Home 
Economics Departments of the Universities. 


Mrs. Krum began at the bottom. The first thing she did was to bring 
a sewing set with her and to discuss informally with the women the homely 
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task of sewing on buttons and making buttonholes. The next thing the 
county home agent did was to introduce the dress form. She explained 
that with its silent aid the housewife could make her own clothes and still 
have well-fitting, stylish garments. 

“The men save money on their field seeds by combining their orders. 
Why couldn’t we follow the same plan with the dress forms?” she suggested. 

The women assented readily, and the next day Mrs. Krum visited a 
large department store in St. Paul and received an offer that made a form 
cost just half of what it would have cost if bought singly. She reported 
back to the women and closed orders for five forms. 

Mrs. Krum believes that as a household necessity a properly padded 
dress form comes next to a good sewing machine. It adds much to the 
pleasure of doing one’s own sewing, saving much time and energy and elimi- 
nating all worry and uncertainty regarding the final fit of the garment. 
There is no reason why, with its use, every housewife may not have sensi- 
ble, stylish clothing. 

As the housewives became expert in the use of the dress forms they de- 
veloped an astounding desire for information regarding the purchase of 
materials, cutting of garments, selection of up-to-date styles, and the 
many other details known to the dressmaker. To meet this new demand 
Mrs. Krum devised an unusual demonstration outfit. She carried with 
her fashion magazines and stylebooks, sewing implements, and dresses in 
all stages of making—everything packed in an ordinary suit case. 

The most important garment in her sample bag was a simple one-piece 
dress with a reversible front, fastening without any buttons or buttonholes, 
neat and of simple but pleasing design. This dress was made on an origi- 
nal pattern worked out by Mrs. Krum herself. It has proved very popu- 
lar, and last fall it was incorporated in the stylebook of a large pattern 
firm. 

“Everyday clothing, because it is worn the most, should be attractive, 
yet simple,” declares Mrs. Krum, “and it should be easy to care for as well 
as inexpensive. The one-piece garments for women and children require 
little material, are quickly made and, if tasteful designs and becoming 
materials are used, make attractive dresses.” 

Among the other samples that she carried with her were two aprons, 
each covering the entire dress, with caps to match; waist with skirt un- 
attached, to show method of adjusting the skirt; one-piece underwear for 
children; maternity gown, designed for ease and comfort; and a baby’s 
complete outfit in one-piece clothing. 

In her own county Mrs. Krum loses no opportunity to press home her- 
slogan, Sensible, Yet Stylish Clothing, and in this way she is doing much 
to acquaint the women with the latest styles. She has made arrangements 
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whereby many of the fashion, women’s and agricultural magazines will 
be taken by the clubs. One of the pattern companies has offered to make 
a special rate on patterns to the clubs. 

“With the right sewing equipment, proper patterns and the requisite 
knowledge of suitable materials,” said Mrs. Krum, “the woman on the 
farm home can be well dressed with the same expenditure that would 
otherwise be made for slovenly, formless clothes.” 

“The lessons in the value of coéperative buying which the women are 
learning through the collective buying of dress forms and other articles 
are going to be of vast importance,” continued the county home agent. 
“T feel that the encouragement of this spirit of codperation will be one of 
the greatest benefits to come from the work that we are doing in Ramsey 
County. It isin the exchange of ideas that we profit. It is not so much 
that I bring information to the women of the clubs as that I act as a clear- 


ing house for ideas.” 


TYPHOID CARRIERS 


Now that the quality of public water supplies has been greatly 
improved and the practice of milk pasteurization has been widely 
introduced, outbreaks of typhoid attributed to typhoid carriers are 
becoming more conspicuous than formerly, although probably they 
are not really more frequent. A remarkable epidemic due to food 
infected by a carrier was recently reported by Sawyer in a recent issue 
of The Journal of the American Medical Association, and while this 
was perhaps exceptional in the number of persons infected at one time, 
it emphasizes the grave danger of allowing carriers to have to do 
with the preparation or handling of food intended for general con- 
sumption. The still more recent typhoid outbreak at Lehigh Uni- 
versity with more than fifty cases and several deaths has been traced 
likewise by the Pennsylvania State Department of Health to a 
kitchen employe who proved to be a carrier. Such instances—and 
they are multiplying fast—suggest that wherever feasible, employes 
handling foods liable to spread infection should be examined for 
possible typhoid reaction in the blood. In case the reaction is 
positive, and even when it is negative but there is a definite history 
of typhoid fever, bacterial examination for typhoid germs should be 


made. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNAL or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


The Practical Garden Book. By C. E. HUNN AND LIBERTY HyDE BAILEY. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, pp. 250. $0.50. By mail of 
the Journal, $0.55. 

The simplest directions for the caring of the commonest things about 
the house and garden are given in this book. It has been prepared by C. 
E. Hunn, an expert gardener, and by L. H. Bailey, an experienced editor 
of many books on horticulture. The book is made up on the plan of alpha- 
betical arrangement in which each plant, whether herb, shrub, or vine, is 
described in simple, straightforward language and where all the essentials 
in connection with each plant are discussed in the briefest possible manner. 

To people who want specific information on particular kinds of plants 
this book will prove to be a valuable reference; to the person who is look- 
ing for the principles of horticulture or plant management, it will prove a 
disappointment. The Practical Garden Book is one for amateurs and 
not for experts. 


A Study of Chicago’s Stockyards Community.—III, Wages and family 
budgets in the Chicago stockyards district. By J. C. KENNEDY ET AL. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago, 1914, pp. 80. 

This study was carried on under the direction of the Board of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement, the results being considered in connection 
with wage statistics from other industries employing skilled labor. Many 
nationalities were represented but out of the 184 families 88 were Polish 
and 68 were Lithuanian. The following quotations are from the summary. 

“One hundred and thirty-one families rented their quarters. The av- 
erage rental per family was $107.83, or 13.2 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture. One hundred of the 131 renting families occupied flats of four rooms. 

“The 68 Lithuanian families had on an average 4.12 lodgers per family. 
In one case 13 people were crowded together in four small basement rooms. 

“The average expenditure for foodstuffs and liquors was $441.83 per 
family, or 53.62 per cent of the total expenditure, [the amount expended 
for acoholic liquors being 4.42 per cent of the total expenditure in 180 
families using it]. 

“The minimum amount necessary to support a family of five efficiently 


in the stockyards district is $800 per year, or $15.40 per week.” 
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Foods and Household Management. By HELEN KINNE AND ANNA M. 
Cootey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914, pp. 401. $1.10. 
By mail of the Journal, $1.22. 

The large subject of foods and home management has been most ad- 
mirably dealt with by the authors in this book. The chapters on food 
present the material in a systematic manner, and while definite lessons are 
not given, the sequences are natural and the subject is treated in such a 
way that there is ample opportunity for the study of foods to be developed 
in any way which will best fit the needs of the students. The nutritive 
value of the different foods is an important part of the chapters dealing 
with foodstuffs and is well applied in the chapter on Menus and Dietaries, 
(which was contributed by Professor Rose ot Teachers College). 

The chapters on the Budget, and System in Household Management 
are unusually clear and definite. A brief space is also given to House- 
wifery, Laundering and Dry Cleaning. 

Altogether the book is in every way a suitable companion to Shelter and 
Clothing previously written by the same authors. 

The teacher of Home Economics in the grades will find it a valuable 
reference book for herself; the high school teacher a most excellent text 
book for her classes in cooking and home management, and the college 
teacher will frequently find it advisable to use it as a text or reference for 
special classes. Moreover, last, but by no means least, the homemaker will 
find in this book unusually clear and concise information on all subjects 
pertaining to foods and the management of her household. 

The authors are to be congratulated on getting out two such useful 
books. 


Foods and Sanitation: a text-book and laboratory manual for high schools. 
By Epita HALL Forster AND MILDRED WEIGLEY. Chicago and New 
York: Row, Peterson and Company, 1914, pp. 396. $1.25. By mail of 
the Journal, $1.40. 

It is one of the avowed aims of these authors to develop scientific princi 
ples underlying food work as a point of departure in teaching recipes, ma- 
nipulation, dietetics, sanitation, etc. Certainly they have succeeded ad- 
mirably in carrying out this intention, and have in addition, supplied much 
good material on food production and manufacture, practical housewifery, 
and sanitation. For not only have they devoted about 80 pages of the 
text explicitly to sanitation (theories of disease, habits which will help 
avoid disease, dissemination and prophylaxis for a dozen or two common 
infections, house site, indoor air, house heating, lighting, plumbing, sewage 
and garbage disposal, fire prevention in the home, water supply, clean food, 
dust prevention, disinfectants), but they have also included much impor- 
tant material in sanitation in their discussions of food production, for ex- 
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ample, in the chapters on milk and meat. All of their work gives evidence 
of familiarity with recent progress in the sciences of bacteriology and 
physiology, as well as in other science; and is marked by great carefulness 
and a high degree of accuracy. The subject of ventilation, is treated from 
the modern standpoint, in a text for school children. In fact, we know 
of no other high school text in Home Economics in which the subject of 
sanitation is presented to any great extent, successfully and in thoroughly 
up-to-date fashion. 

The book has been successfully tried out with high school students who 
have had no previous science training and no special training of any kind 
to fit them for the course; yet many teachers will doubtless prefer to use 
it with classes which have had some work in chemistry, or physics, or both; 
or with first-year normal or college classes. Wherever it may ultimately 
find its largest field of usefulness, however, it must invariably prove a 
source of inspiring suggestion to teacher and to student. 


VU odern Cities. By Horatio M. PoLLock AND WILLIAM S. MorGAN, Pu.D. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1913, pp. 418. Illustrated. 
$1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.62. 

The authors’ purpose has been “to give students and others interested 
in social progress and civic betterment a comprehensive view of the best 
modern features and ideals of municipal life without burdening the pages 
with details.” The book is the fruit of a pilgrimage made during the 
summer of 1910, by two men familiar with American municipal problems, 
to a large number of European cities most of which had been visited be- 
fore and could theretore be studied in the light of recent progress. There 
are chapters on town planning; house planning; conservation of human 
life; the value of parks; developments in education; the social evil and 
many other topics which are occupying the attention of persons interested 
in municipal progress. No subject is treated exhaustively but all are pre- 
sented fearlessly, readably and suggestively. 


The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. By ANNA BArRRows, U. S. Dept. 

Agr., Farmers’ Bul. 607, 1914, pp. 20, figs. 6. 

Such subjects are discussed in this bulletin as the relation of the kitchen 
to other parts of the house; the size of the kitchen; the finishing of floors. 
walls, and ceiling; lighting, ventilating, and heating; porches and screen- 
ing; permanent equipment of the kitchen; and the kitchen as laundry. 
Particular attention is given to the arrangement of the kitchen stove, 
cooking table, and other kitchen equipment, so that the journeys more 
frequently made in doing the kitchen work are short. The importance 
of adequate equipment is pointed out and suggestions made for labor- 
saving equipment and expedients. 
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Woman’s Congress |and Exhibits of Interest to Housekeepers}. Mich. Farm- 
ers’ Insts., Inst Bul. 19, 1913, pp. 225-275, 277-280, 284-287, figs. 19. 


Among the papers presented were the following: Planting the Home 
Grounds, by C. P. Halligan; How Can We Solve the Problems of the 
Farm Home, by Ilena M. Bailey; A Discussion on How to Solve the Prob- 
lems in the Farm Home, by Mrs. F. D. Saunders; The Roasting of Meats, 
by Agnes Hunt; Using Sale Patterns, by Ora G. Yenawine; and Codper- 
ation among Woman, by Jennie Buell (including data on codperative 
laundries). 

Domestic science bacteriology formed a part of the bacteriological exhibit, 
and H. H. Musselman had arranged a household power plant exhibit. 
Both of these are described in considerable detail. 


Mechanics of the Sewing Machine. Monograph Five, Joint Committee 
Series, National Education Association Edition. Published by Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, New York, pp. 80. Illustrated. 


This monograph will interest teachers of applied physics and every 
teacher of sewing who uses the sewing machine. Copies may be had 
free from J. A. Randall, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. David 
Snedden, speaking of this bulletin, says, “The novelty of such a study 
is still sufficient to occasion the student of education a keen thrill of 
satisfaction.” 


The Etiology of Pellagra. By J. GotpBerGeErR, Pub. Health Rpts. [U. S.), 
29 (1914), No. 26, pp. 1683-1686. 


The epidemiological observation that nurses and attendants in institu- 
tions where there are numerous cases of the disease are themselves exempt 
from it may be explained, in the opinion of the author, by the difference 
in diet. It is here pointed out that the disease is distinctly rural and 
generally associated with poverty. It has previously been shown by stud- 
ies of institutional dietaries and dietaries of rural regions that cereals 
make up a much greater portion of the dietaries of the poorer classes than 
of the more well-to-do. While the author does not believe that the con- 
sumption of corn or corn products is necessary for the development of 
pellagra, he believes that the presence of cereals and vegetables in too 
great a proportion in the diet is objectionable. In conclusion, he urges 
on account of the uncertainty as to the true cause of the disease a “reduc- 
tion in cereals, vegetables, and canned foods that enter to so large an ex- 
tent into the dietary of many of the people in the South and an increase 
in the fresh animal food component, such as fresh meats, eggs, and milk.” 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Conference of Charities to Discuss Educational Topics. Announce- 
ment has been made from the headquarters’ office of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction of the preliminary program for its forty-second 
annual meeting at Baltimore, Maryland, May 12thtoroth. The confer- 
ence will meet under the presidency of Mrs. John M. Glenn, of New York, 
the second woman president it has ever had. 

The program contains the names of over fifty leading charity workers 
and penologists, and it is anticipated that the unprecedented social situa- 
tion of the present year will result in a conference of unique values. The 
program on “The Family and the Community” will result in considerable 
discussion of methods of treating individual cases of poverty, as, for ex- 
ample, in a study of the “Psychology of Cooperation.” Prof. Henry R. 
Seager of Columbia University will give an address on the ‘Causes and 
Remedies of Unemployment.” 

A series of unique discussions from an educational standpoint is being 
arranged under the committee on education for social work, under the 
chairmanship and vice-chairmanship, respectively, of Porter R. Lee of the 
New York School of Philanthropy, and Miss Edith Abbott of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. There has been an enormous increase 
in recent years in the number of people engaged professionally and on a 
volunteer basis in the solution of practical social problems, and this com- 
mittee is attempting to determine the standards of this young profession 
and to give it a logical and proper adjustment to the other longer estab- 
lished professions. ‘The discussion will include a treatment of the curricu- 
lum for training social workers and the relation of social theory to practical 
situations. 

The program on “Children” will include a study of comprehensive com- 
munity plans in work for children and practical results of children’s agen- 
cies in respect to rehabilitation. It is the expectation of the chairman 
of this section, Mr. C. C. Carstens of Boston, to make as clear a statement 
as possible of the relations of social agencies in treatment of children to 
other agencies for constructive and preventive work. 

Other divisions of the program relate to the following subjects: correc- 
tions, health, public and private charities, social hygiene, social legislation, 
and state care of the insane, teeble-minded. and epileptic. Among the 
speakers are: Prof. Edward T. Devine of Columbia University, Dr. Wil- 
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liam H. Welch and Dr. Adolf Meyer of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. 
Charles P. Emerson of Indiana University, Dr. H. H. Goddard of the 
Training School for the Feeble-minded at Vineland, N. J., and Dr. C. B. 
Davenport of the Eugenics Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 


Extension Work. The Department of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity made the following report concerning the extension work for the 
year ending October, 1914: meetings attended, 173; addresses given, 314; 
extension letters written, 2,671; extension schools held, 34; demonstra 
tions given, 195; readers enrolled, 37,732; clubs enrolled, 93 

The Homemakers’ Conference in connection with Farmers’ Week was 
held at Cornell University February 8-13. The lectures were given by 
professors at the University and well known Home Economics lecturers 
from elsewhere. 

The women who attended were instructed in cooking, sewing, launder 
ing, canning, household accounting and home furnishing. Besides this 
definite instruction there were lectures and discussion on many subjects 
relating to the home such as: Women as Workers in Industries, Human 
Rights, Social Hygiene, Force of Heredity, Training for Girls, and Re 
sponsibility of Parents. 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. ‘The tenth annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Home Economics Association was held at the State Univer- 
sity Farm, Lincoln, Nebraska from January 1g to 21 inclusive. 

The forenoons were devoted to the study of foods. Prof. Alice M 
Loomis, Head of the Department of Home Economics, gave three lectures 
on Food for the Family in which she considered composition and prepara- 
tion of foods and their combinations in meals. The Misses Rokahr and 
Scott of the Extension Department had charge of the laboratory work, 
which consisted of the preparation and service of typical examples of the 
important classes of foods. The problem taken up on the third day was 
the preparation and service of a three course luncheon prepared from left 
overs. Dinner for thirty was served in the practice dining-room in Home 
Economics Hall. 

The afternoon meetings were held in Agricultural Hall. The first after- 
noon was given over to the work of women in Clubs. Mrs. Emma Reed 
Davisson, president of the Association gave an address of welcome. Mrs. 
Harry L. Keefe, Walthill, spoke on the National Federation; Mrs. A. G. 
Peterson, Aurora, on the State Federation; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Campbell, 
Bethany, on The City Club; and Mrs. Lulu Kortz Hudson, Simeon, on the 
Rural Club. 
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The second afternoon was devoted to Art in the Home. Miss Sara S. 
Hayden of the Department of Fine Arts gave a paper on Art in the Home. 
Mrs. Jas. T. Lees of Lincoln spoke on Nebraska Artists. The assembly 
room had been decorated with pictures from Nebraska artists. Some of 
our Nebraska Birds (illustrated) was the subject of the talk given by Mrs. 
A. E. Sheldon of Lincoln. 

The Home on a Business Basis was the subject for consideration on 
the third afternoon. The following program was given: The Budget Sys- 
tem, Mrs. Geo. A. Loveland, of Lincoln; Kitchen Equipment, Miss Mabel 
C. Daniels of the Extension Department; How the Little Folks and I did 
the Work, Mrs. W. G. Whitmore, of Valley; Economics of Dress, Miss 
Helen Lee Davis of the Home Economics Department; and House Prac- 
tice as a High School Study, Miss Maud Mathes Wilson of the Home 


Economics Department. 


Home Economics Association of Washington, D.C. The February 
meeting was held on Thursday the fourth. Miss Barrows was the speaker 
of the afternoon. She first referred to the beginning of the Home Eco- 
nomics Movement and the individual efforts of Mrs. Richards and Mrs. 
Lincoln as essential factors in that beginning. 

She spoke of the Lake Placid meetings as among the first steps of united 
effort. Later came the organizing of the American Association in 1909, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Richards, and although that organization 
has progressed so splendidly it needs, or should have, still more hearty 
support. 

Continuing her address she spoke of the application and value of Home 
Economics, and the results to be obtained by applying the quotation of 
“Freeing the home from the dominance of things.”’ 

In the study of Home Economics the selection, preparation and cooking 
of food seem to have first place, and the underlying facts are cleanliness, 
wholesomeness and understanding. 

She advised the selection of kitchen appliances and utensils which may 
be used for more than one purpose, and those which may be kept clean 
most easily. Emphasis was also laid on the need of reducing the number 
of utensils used, as a means of saving time and strength. This means the 
preparation of fewer dishes, or simplified menus. 

Intelligent selection of foods has a direct influence on the high cost of 
living. The value of bread and milk, or composite dishes with a bread 
and milk foundation, was discussed as one practical solution of the problem. 

In closing Miss Barrows spoke of the necessity of business management 
in the home. 
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The Texas Home Economics Association. The second annual meeting 
was held on November 26, 1914, in San Antonio, in connection with the 
Texas State Teachers’ Association. 

The morning session was devoted to the art phase of our work. Miss 
Elsie Jonas, teacher of Domestic Arts in the San Antonio High School led 
the discussions and read a paper on The Educational Value of Domestic 
Art. 

The principal speaker of the afternoon was Miss Mary E. Gearing, Di 
rector ot the Department of Domestic Economy in the University of Texas. 
In her talk on teaching Home Economics in Texas, Miss Gearing especially 
emphasized the fact that we must utilize Texas foodstuffs to build up our 
home industries and also that we must create a demand for more diversi- 
fied foodstuffs to be grown in Texas. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
George Peabody College for Teachers has just received the gift of thirteen 
scholarships for the session of 1915-16 from Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany, of Chicago. This well known firm offers one scholarship of $150 in 
the Seaman A. Knapp School of Country Life for each of the following 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

These scholarships will be awarded by the college authorities in coéper- 
ation with the State Superintendent of Education, to young men and 
women who have given evidence of ability as teachers, superintendents, 
or community workers in rural districts. 

In offering this generous gift, Mr. Charles H. Thorne, the president of 
the company, makes the following cordial statement of approval to the 
administration of George Peabody College for Teachers: 


The scholarships for which we are to be sponsor, convey better than any other way 
we can think of, our appreciation of what you and your work mean to the South It 
seems to us that a program as wide in scope and as comprehensive in its aims as that 
which you have set yourselves to accomplish, is worthy of the most sincere praise. Where 
men and women have set their minds to a task so vitally important, the undertaking 
calls for encouragement and support, and it affords us genuine pleasure to further your 
work in a substantial, concrete way. Knowing something of the necessity of an intelli- 
gent and broad working out of the pressing social and economic problems of the South 
only serves to enhance in our mind, the value of your efforts as men and women and 


as an institution. 








